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ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN. 

By  Hulburd  Dunlevy. 


1\/rR.  ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN,  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Spring- 
field,  111.,  August  I,  1843.  His  father,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  at  that  time  practising 
law  at  Springfield.  His  mother  was  “ the 
beautiful  Lannie  Todd,”  of  Kentucky,  whose 
charms  were  the  subject  of  more  than  local 
admiration. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said,  by 
those  who  knew  his  parents,  to  resemble 
his  mother  closely  in  almost  all  respects. 
His  eyes,  however,  have  the  same  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  of  expression  that  were 
characteristic  of  his  father. 

After  the  usual  course  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  at  home,  Mr.  Lincoln  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  ; and 
upon  finishing  the  academic  course,  entered 
Harvard  University  in  the  autumn  of  i860. 
Upon  graduating  from  college  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  but  gave  up  his  work 
there  in  1865  in  order  to  accept  a commis- 
sion as  captain  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  as  Assistant-Adjutant  General  on  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  staff.  After  a short  time  in  the 
army,  however,  he  resigned,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Chicago.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1867.  He  entered 
immediately  upon  his  practice,  and  continued 
to  practise  uninterruptedly  until  1876,  when 
the  city  was  in  the  most  hopeless  financial 
tangle,  and  the  affairs  of  the  community 
were  almost  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  He 
was  then  persuaded  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  position  of  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
South  Chicago,  and  being  elected  showed, 
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during  his  first  period  of  service  in  a public 
position,  how  great  was  his  skill  and  accuracy 
in  business  management. 

Mr.  Lincoln  consented  to  fill  this  office  at 
a sacrifice  to  his  own  interests,  and  he  did 
so  only  because  he  was  persuaded  by  many 
intelligent  men  that  he  was  needed  in  that 
position.  He  holds  his  own  interest  subser- 
vient to  the  public  good,  when  it  appears  to 
him  that  his  services  are  required.  In  1880 
he  was  chosen  by  President  Garfield  to  fill  a 
position  in  the  Cabinet,  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War.  His  duties  in  this  posi- 
tion will  be  remembered  by  those  who  ob- 
served the  working  of  Garfield’s  administra- 
tion ; and  no  better  proof  of  his  good  manage- 
ment is  needed  than  the  fact  that  when  the 
Democratic  administration  came  into  power 
nearly  every  department  of  the  Government 
was  severely  criticised.  I believe,  however, 
that  not  a word  of  criticism  was  uttered  by 
the  incoming  administration  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  War  Department.  On  Pres- 
ident Garfield’s  death  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  retained  by 
President  Arthur.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln returned  to  Chicago,  and  has  practised 
law  vigorously  since  that  time.  His  recent 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Plngland  by  Pres- 
ident Harrison  came  to  him  unsolicited,  and 
in  fact  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s intention  or  action  until  a despatch 
from  a member  of  the  Senate  informed  him 
that  his  name  had  been  sent  to  that  body  for 
confirmation. 

The  characteristics  which  strike  one  most 
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forcibly  upon  meeting  Mr.  T.incoln  are  his  per- 
fect frankness  and  sincerity  ; and  the  longer 
one  is  acquainted  with  him  the  more  prom- 
inent these  characteristics  become.  He  in- 
spires one  immediately  with  perfect  faith  in 
his  uprightness  and  honesty.  The  result  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  perfect  confidence  placed 
in  him  by  his  clients,  and  also  in  the  great 
consideration  and  weight  given  to  his  state- 
ments by  the  courts.  He  is  not  only  scrupu- 
lously accurate  and  just  in  all  his  doings  and 
statements,  but  his  whole  moral  sense  is  so 
keen  that  the  slightest  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  others  meets  with  the  severest  con- 
demnation. I remember  on  one  occasion  he 
had  concluded  a foreclosure  suit,  and  the 
time  for  redemption  had  expired.  It  tran- 
spired that  the  mortgagor,  when  about  to 
lose  possession  of  his  property,  had  leased 
portions  of  it  to  various  tenants,  and  by 
liberal  discounts  had  induced  them  to  pay 
rent  for  several  months  in  advance.  The 
poor  victims,  when  notified  by  the  mortgagee 
that  they  should  pay  their  rents  to  him,  came 
with  their  stories,  and  by  him  were  referred 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  the  third  or  fourth  man 
came  to  make  his  complaint,  Mr.  Lincoln 
grew  actually  livid  with  rage,  and  stormed 
about  the  office  as  if  he  himself  were  the 
subject  of  the  outrageous  swindle. 

These  qualities  win  the  respect  of  every 
one  who  knows  Mr.  Lincoln  ; and  the  cordial 
and  gracious  manner  with  which  he  meets 
all  who  have  occasion  to  address  him  make 
him  personally  popular.  Another  quality 
which  attaches  people  to  him  is  his  appreci- 
ation of  all  that  is  humorous.  His  fund  of 
wit  is  almost  as  great  as  that  attributed  to 
President  Lincoln  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
last  generation,  and  his  humor  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  peculiar  quickness  of 
thought  which  showed  itself  throughout 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  conversation. 

Not  very  long  ago  in  trying  a suit,  Mr. 
Lincoln  addressed  the  defendant,  Mr.  Windet, 
— a man  who  was  hopelessly  insolvent,  but 
given  to  great  schemes  about  which  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  talking.  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 


nounced the  defendant’s  name  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  The  gentleman 
corrected  him,  saying,  “Mr.  Windet,  if  you 
please  sir,  Mr.  Windet,”  accenting  the  last 
syllable.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  very  quietly: 
“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir  ; but  I think  that  I 
am  to  be  excused  for  not  knowing  whether 
to  associate  more  of  wind  or  debt  with  you.” 
Of  the  intricate  matters  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  conducted  lately  with  a degree  of  success 
that  has  caused  the  admiration  of  the  Chicago 
Bar,  the  settlement  of  the  Newberry  estate  is 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  This 
involved  the  distribution  of  about  five  million 
dollars  among  a very  large  number  of  heirs, 
reaching  into  the  third  generation,  and  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  the 
testator  had  had  a life  estate  in  the  property, 
during  which  the  heirs  had  sold,  assigned, 
and  mortgaged  their  contingent  interests  in 
every  conceivable  method ; and  a further 
complication  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
assets  were  situated  in  different  States,  and 
consisted  of  all  kinds  of  property.  I heard  it 
said,  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
Chicago,  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution, which  he  prepared  when  closing  the 
suit,  was  a “ marvel  of  ingenuity.” 

One  cannot  know  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  even  see 
him  for  a short  time,  without  being  impressed 
with  his  intense  Americanism.  He  does 
not  in  any  sense  depreciate  what  is  foreign, 
but  he  believes  that  Americans  should  be 
Americans,  and  that  all  representatives  or 
officers  of  the  Government  should  be  Ameri- 
cans in  heart  and  soul.  This  feeling  was 
shown  very  emphatically  shortly  after  his 
nomination  for  Minister  to  England,  when 
he  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  applicants  for 
positions  connected  with  the  American  lega- 
tion. Some  of  the  aspirants,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  were  capable  of  filling  the 
positions,  mentioned  in  their  applications 
offices  which  they  had  held  under  other  Gov- 
ernments, which  caused  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ex- 
claim, “ Just  think  of  it  ! — a man  who  has 
held  that  position  applying  for  a position  as 
representative  of  the  United  States!' 
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In  his  political  views  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  of 
course,  a deep  and  strong  Republican.  As 
to  the  matter  of  candidacy,  it  is  clear,  from 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  past  action,  that  he  believes 
the  people  should  seek  the  man  whom  they 
wish  to  fill  an  office,  and  that  a man  should 
not  look  upon  a vacant  office  as  a prize  for 
which  to  strive  and  to  be  secured  if  possible 
by  inducing  the  public  or  those  in  power  to 
bestow  it  upon  him.  In  this  respect  he  dif- 
fers from  politicians  of  the  present,  and  re- 


minds one  of  the  time  when  the  Roman 
Dictator  was  called  from  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, and  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  welfare.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  has  no  de- 
sire to  leave  it  for  any  position  however 
honorable ; but  all  those  who  know  him 
and  know  his  record  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  oftener  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  the 
public  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  public 
good. 


EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


OF  the  strange  and  whimsical  motives 
which  determine  French  juries  in  the 
discovery  of  extenuating  circumstances  {les 
circonstances  atthiuantes),  very  curious  in- 
stances are  recorded.  From  the  generally 
accepted  representation  of  the  Gallic  char- 
acter, we  might  have  supposed  that  senti- 
mental considerations  would  exercise  great 
influence,  and  that  enthusiasm  or  even  fana- 
ticism for  religion,  liberty,  glory,  or  ambition, 
though  carried  out  in  deplorable  excesses, 
would  find  mercy  tempered  with  justice  ; 
but  on  examination  a different  line  of  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  in  usage,  and  the  more 
horrid,  unnatural,  and  extraordinary  the 
crime,  the  more  attenuated  is  the  guilt. 
Whether  the  guiding  principle  is  that  mon- 
strous crimes  are  better  evidence  of  mental 
aberration  or  irresponsibility  than  small  ones, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  assuredly  the 
history  of  half-a-dozen  cases  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  the  records  of  the  French  tri- 
bunals would  warrant  such  an  idea. 

Some  years  ago  an  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  were  tried  for  having  murdered  a trav- 
eller while  lodging  in  their  house,  and  fur- 
ther, for  having  made  part  of  his  body  into 
sausages,  with  which  they  duly  regaled  suc- 
ceeding customers.  These  singularly  revolt- 
ing accusations  were  clearly  proved,  and  the 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ guilty,  but  without 


premeditation,  and  under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances ! ” The  landlord  (thoughtlessly, 
without  doubt)  stabbed  his  guest  ; the  wife 
unthinkingly  cut  the  body  up  into  sausages, 
and  in  a fit  of  absence  of  mind  served  them 
up  to  other  visitors.  For  such  an  extraor- 
dinary verdict  no  other  explanation  occurs  to 
us  at  this  moment  than  that  the  admiration 
of  the  jury  must  have  been  unnaturally  ex- 
cited by  the  economy  and  thriftiness  so 
largely  manifested  by  the  innkeeper’s  wife. 

In  1848  a man  killed  his  mother,  and  then 
reduced  the  body  to  ashes  in  the  fireplace. 
He  was  found  guilty,  but  with  “ extenuating 
circumstances.”  A bare  verdict  of  guilty 
was  doubtless  reserved  in  case  any  other  man 
should  advise  himself  to  burn  his  mother 
before  she  was  absolutely  murdered. 

In  1843  ^ servant-girl  committed  several 
robberies  on  her  master  and  mistress,  who, 
unwilling  to  prosecute  her,  contented  them- 
selves with  giving  her  notice  to  leave.  The 
girl  profited  by  her  short  stay  to  poison  them 
both.  The  jury  found  her  guilty  ; but  con- 
sidering how  much  she  must  have  been  irri- 
tated at  the  prospect  of  being  discharged, 
added  that  it  was  under  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

About  the  same  period  a young  woman, 
aged  eighteen,  who  had  not  been  married 
many  months,  happening  to  have  had  some  lit- 
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